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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

just as important as being concerned with deliberate 
things. 

These selected translations by John Strong Newberry 
are, however, well done and well controlled. And, what is 
ever possible with Fort, and what to a translator must be 
very tempting, the poems are often improved upon. They 
are representative of his entire production, and they are 
adequate proof that were Fort writing in the English of 
America, were he competing with the contemporary 
poetic production of this country, his song would need a 
more intensified pain, something more that the mere 
enumeration of his delights, in order to gain for him the 
position which he has received from his own France. 

Virgil Geddes 

CONCERNING POETS LAUREATE 

The Laureateship: A Study of the Office of Poet Laureate in 

England, with Some Account of the Poets, by Edmund 

Kemper Broadus. Oxford University Press. 

The development of the English laureateship, from the 

days of the Anglo-Saxon scop, court poet of a petty king, 

to the present day, is interestingly and accurately traced 

by Professor Broadus. The author knows his facts, and 

he knows poetry, thus making both his historical data and 

his critical pronouncements of real value. Never is he 

blind to the fact that the office, while possessing certain 

possibilities for accomplishment, "has more frequently 

magnified its holders than been magnified by them." 

[164] 



Concerning Poets Laureate 

Many popular traditions concerning the laureateship 
are refuted by Professor Broadus. A number of early 
poets, such as John Gower, commonly considered in the 
succession of official laureates, had merely received the 
ceremonial crown of laurel (baccalaureate) when they took 
their degrees at the University of Oxford. The first of 
these academic laureates to receive official recognition at 
court was Bernard Andreas, who in i486 was given an 
annuity of ten marks by order of King Henry VII. 

Although in Queen Elizabeth's time poetry became 
"not merely the embellishment of the noble, but the path 
of advancement for the ambitious," there was no official 
laureate. It was in her time, however, that the popular 
conception of such an office developed, due, Professor 
Broadus holds, to three facts: the gradual rise of the 
English court as a centre of artistic interest; the devel- 
opment of a special retrospective interest in the life and 
times of Henry VII, at whose court Andreas had served; 
and the familiarity of men of letters with classical liter- 
ature and tradition, and with the literature and life of 
Renaissance Italy. The result was that Ben Jonson and 
William Davenant successively were tacitly recognized as 
poets laureate, though not definitely appointed. 

The official laureateship begins, the author states, with 
the appointment of John Dryden in 1670. Here is the 
succession from that day to this, as given by Professor 
Broadus; one wonders how many of them are known even 
to students of poetry: John Dryden, 1670-1689; Thomas 
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Shadwell, 1689-1692; Nahum Tate, 1692-1715; Nicholas 

Rowe, 1715-1718; Lawrence Eusden, 1718-1730; Colley 

Cibber, 1730-1757; William Whitehead, 1758-1785; 

Thomas Warton, 1785-1790; Henry James Pye, 1790- 

18 13; Robert Southey, 18 13-1843; William Wordsworth, 

1843-1850; Alfred Tennyson, 1850-1892; Alfred Austin, 

1892-1913; and Robert Bridges, 1913. Professor Broadus 

discusses each in turn with generally sound criticism. 

While there are some distinguished names in the list, 

why has the laureateship been filled for the most part by 

the inconsequential? In many cases it was not offered to 

men of distinction — Thomas Hardy, for example, "was 

not consonant with the laureate mood." In other cases 

such men declined it, for probably the same reasons that 

led to the refusal of Thomas Gray, who wrote: 

Though I very well know the bland, emollient, saponaceous qualities 
both of sack and silver, yet if any great man would say to me: "I will 
make you rat-catcher to his Majesty, with a salary of three hundred 
pounds a year and two butts of the best Malaga; and though it has been 
usual to catch a mouse or two, for form's sake, in public once a year, yet 
to you, sir, we shall not stand upon these things" — I cannot say I should 
jump at it; nay, if they would drop the very name of the office and call 
me Sinecure to the King's Majesty, I should still feel a little awkward, 
and think everybody I saw smelt a rat about me. . . . The office itself 
has always humbled the professor hitherto (even in an age when kings 
were somebody): if he were a poor writer by making him more con- 
spicuous, and if he were a good one by setting him at war with the little 
fry of his own profession, for there are poets little enough to envy even a 
poet-laureate. 

Could the case against official patronage be better 
stated? Nelson Antrim Crawford 
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